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Labor Documents of the State of New York. Eighteenth Annual 
Report on Factory Inspection, 1903. Twenty-first and 
Twenty-second Annual Reports of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, 1903 and 1904. Seventeenth Annual Report on Arbi- 
tration, 1903, and reports on Arbitration and Factory Inspec- 
tion, 1904. 
These volumes are mentioned together as an example of the 
activity of a great commonwealth in placing before a rich and 
energetic people the consequences of its conduct in the economic 
field and the results of its legal efforts to regulate co-operative action 
for the common good. The training of the universities and of close 
contact with industry and with industrials is evident in every part. 
Not only are tables of statistics furnished, but they are intelligently 
interpreted in the text, and the discussions of competent economists 
and legislators are added to give the setting of the facts. 

Only a few topics can here be mentioned. Materials are sup- 
plied for an understanding of the policies and fortunes of trades- 
unions; the open vs. closed shop controversy is ably presented and 
references to literature supplied; the facts of unemployment are so 
given as to lay the foundation for a future remedy in some scheme of 
out-of-work insurance; the causes and results of strikes and lock- 
outs, and the success of methods of conciliation and arbitration ; new 
legislation affecting labor and the decisions of state courts; the 
methods and results of inspection of workplaces. An embarrassing 
wealth of materials is offered to the student and reformer. 

C. R. Henderson 



The Life Stories of Undistinguished Americans as Told by 
Themselves. Edited by Hamilton Holt. With an Intro- 
duction by Edwin E. Slosson. New York : James Potter 
& Co., 1906. Pp. vii+299. 
This volume contains an interesting series of human documents, 
representing in the main American conditions as seen by foreign 
immigrants, and presented also for the most part in their own words. 
The narrators are a Lithuanian Stock Yards worker, a Polish sweat- 
shop girl, an Italian bootblack, a Greek peddler, a Swedish farmer, 
a French dressmaker, a German nurse girl, an Irish cook, an Iowa 
farmer's wife, a southern itinerant minister, a negro peon, a Syrian 
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editor, an Indian trained nurse, an Igorrote chief, a Japanese servant, 
and a Chinese laundryman. 

The stories are simply told, with evident sincerity, are most 
fascinating reading, and afford the American an excellent oppor- 
tunity to see himself as others see him. 

Perhaps the most striking and instructive feature of the narratives 
is the disclosure of the conditions which make for content and dis- 
content. No matter how hard the conditions of life are found by the 
immigrant in America, they are milder and present better opportuni- 
ties for the improvement of his condition than those at home, and 
the foreigners in America are uniformly happy, successful, and 
enthusiastic. Aside from the negro peon, the only unhappy person 
in the book is a native American woman, the wife of an Iowa farmer, 
who in spite of prosperous conditions is bitterly unhappy because she 
aspires to be a literary woman; while the young Swedish farmer 
and his sisters, under harder conditions in the Northwest, are in 
possession of an enviable and solid happiness. We are impressed 
also with the fact that it is environment almost altogether, and not 
blood, which makes the American, and these stories of foreigners 
who have become ardent Americans by leaps and bounds do much to 
modify our prejudice against indiscriminate foreign immigration. 

W. I. Thomas 



The Negro and the Nation: A History of American Slavery and 
Enfranchisement. By George S. Merriam. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1906. Pp. iv+436. 

This book, as its subtitle indicates, is a brief history of slavery 
in the United States and of the negro since emancipation, chiefly 
from the political side. It is written in a sane and judicious spirit 
with, at times, admirable insight into the moral forces which have 
shaped the life of the American people, both north and south, during 
the past hundred years. Though written from the northern point of 
view, the book is distinctly fair and even conciliatory toward 
southern views. The writer frequently quotes from southern sources, 
and is always careful to give the southern side of any argument. 

As a history, however, the present reviewer must disclaim 
any intention to judge the work, as to its accuracy or inaccuracy, 
completeness or incompleteness, as he does not feel qualified to pass 
such a judgment. But its implied bearings upon the negro question 
of the present he feels better able to evaluate justly. Only the last 



